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Pelican Island Revisited 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


HE results of observations on the inhabitants of Pelican 

Island, in the Indian River, Florida, made during four 

days in March, 1898, have already been recorded* in 

some detail, and it is proposed to add here only certain 

: supplementary notes, secured April 24, 1900. Being armed 

with a far more effective battery of cameras, I obtained, on this second 

visit, photographs of several phases of Pelican life, notably views of the 

birds on the wing, which it had proved impossible to make on my pre- 
vious trip to the island. 

These pictures, it may be of interest to explain, were taken with a 
reflecting camera, fitted with a focal-plane shutter, similar to the camera 
described in Brrp-Lore for April, 1899. While the wing-beats of the 
Brown Pelican are comparatively slow, former experience showed that a 
lens shutter was by no means rapid enough to take satisfactory pictures 
of the birds in flight. With the focal-plane shutter, however, suffi- 
ciently fast exposures were made to show the wing at every stage of the 
stroke and with enough definition to enable one to see clearly the sepa- 
ration of the outer primaries. 

Returning to Pelican Island one month later in the year than the 
date of my 1898 visit, I had expected to find few or no eggs and most 
of the young of the year with flight feathers appearing or fully devel- 
oped. There was, however, no apparent difference in the proportionate 
number of eggs or age of the young birds, and it required a careful 
census, and an analysis of it, to bring out the fact that the breeding 
season was somewhat more advanced in 1900, and, I regret to say, that 
the population of the island had decreased. 


** Bird Studies with a Camera,’ Vol. II, pp. 191-214. 
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BROWN PELICANS 


In 1898 there were 845 nests on the island, of which 251, or 42 per 
cent, were occupied at the time the count was made. In 1900 only 710 
nests had been built, of which 179, or 34 per cent, were found to con- 
tain eggs or young, on April 24, as follows: 


23 nests with 1« egg each 
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A high rate of nest mortality is indicated by the fact that while 26 nests, 
or 30 per cent, contained three eggs each, only 7, or about 8 per cent, 
contained three young each, and a similar difference was observed in 
1898. 


Estimating, 2s in 1898, that three birds would reach maturity from 


BROWN PELICANS 


BROWN PELICANS ON GROUND NESTS 
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each pair of nests, we then have a total of 796 birds which had left the 
531 deserted nests. Add to this number the 148 young remaining in the 
nest and two adults for each of the 710 nests built during the 1900 
nesting season, and we have as the population of Pelican Island for that 
year, 2,364, or a decrease of 372 birds since 1898, when it was estimated 
that there were 2,736 birds on the island. 

Pelican Island contains about four acres of ground, of which less than 


BROWN PELICAN AND NEST IN YOUNG CABBAGE PALMETTO 


The same nest, with a bird seated on it, is shown in the picture on the opposite page. 


NorTe.—The head of this bird, from the eye upward, projected beyond the edge of the plate and was not. 
therefore, photographed. It has here been supplied by Chas. R. Knight, from sketches from life. 


one-quarter is occupied by the birds, most of the nests being grouped 
in one thickly populated area, which, it was interesting to observe, was 
without a single nest in 1898. No change in the surrounding conditions 
was observed, and the reason for this desertion of one part of the island 
for another was not evident. 

There was, too, a marked. variation in regard to the character of the 
nests built on the ground as compared with those on the island in 1898, 
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and I am glad of an opportunity to modify statements made in the article 
previously mentioned, to the effect that all ground nests were composed 
of grasses, while those placed in the mangroves were constructed of 
sticks. There was, therefore, in 1898, a constant relation between the 
nature of the nest and its location, showing either consistency in the 
selection of a site or surprising adaptability in habit. 

In 1890, however, a number of ground nests were found to be made 
of sticks, one evidently erected on another, rising to a height of nearly 
three feet (see photograph on page 8). 


A CORNER OF PELICAN ISLAND 
The nest on the young cabbage palmetto in the background, with a bird upon it, is shown in detail on opposite page. 


To yield to the temptation to redescribe the wonders of Pelican 
Island would only result in a repetition of what I have already written. 
I may, however, state that this second visit fully confirms my opinion 
that Pelican Island during nesting time is by far the most fascinating 
place it has ever been my fortune to see in the world of birds. But this 
estimate of its charms only serves to increase the desire that this colony 
of remarkable birds may be preserved. The island is very accessible, the 
Florida law affords Pelicans no protection, and a party of quill-hunters 
might easily kill practically all the inhabitants of Pelican Island within a 
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few days. The loss would be irreparable, and, it is to be - especially 
noted, would not be confined to the vicinity, but would affect the whole 
east coast of Florida, there being, so far as is known, no other breeding 
colony of Pelicans on the Atlantic coast of the peninsula. 


There is doubtless no area of similar extent in the world so well 
adapted to the wants of certain aquatic birds as Florida; and if today it 
were inhabited by even one-tenth of 
the myriads of Herons, Egrets, Spoon- 
bills and other large and conspicuous 
birds which animated its lakes and 
marshes thirty years ago, the marvel 
of its wild life would be known the 
world around and prove of greater 
interest to tourists than any existing 
attraction in the state. If Floridians 
doubt ‘this valuation of birds which 
they have been accustomed to regard 
as worthless, or at so much per plume, 
let them observe the excitement oc- 
casioned among the tourists on a St. 
John’s or Ocklawaha steamer by the 
now rare appearance of White Herons 
within a short distance of the boat. 
The birds have gone, and what 
has the state received ? Proportion- 
ately nothing. Here and there a poor 
hunter, or a curio dealer, has made a 
few dollars, but most of the killing has 
been done by, or under the immediate 
inspiration of, northern dealers, and 
YOUNG BROWN PELICAN IN GROUND NEST Florida’s loss has been their _ . 
BUILT OF STICKS There are still scattered colonies 
of these birds in the less accessible 
parts of Florida, and if the natives of the state ever open their eyes to 
the indisputable fact that a living bird is of incalculably greater value to 
them than a dead one, they may perhaps take some steps to defend their 
rights, and by passing and enforcing proper laws, put an end to the dev- 
astations of the northern plume agents,’ who have robbed their. state of 
one of its greatest charms. 


Elliott Coues on Audubon 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


HILE the guest of the late Mrs. John Woodhouse Audubon, 
at Salem, N. Y., in July, 1897, Dr. Coues was afforded an 
opportunity of seeing Audubon’s manuscript journals, letters, 
drawings and other material, which, with exhaustless-patience 

and perseverance, Miss Maria R. Audubon had gathered from many sources 
to serve as the basis for the two volumes which form such a fitting tribute 
to the memory of her grandfather. Dr. Coues, it will be remembered, 
contributed certain zodlogical and other notes to this work, and we may 
magine his pleasure as, with the combined enthusiasm of the ornithologist, 
bibliophile and annotator, he gave himself to the fascinating task of a 
minute examination of Audubon’s manuscripts. 

Four months later, at the fifteenth Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, which was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York city, under the title ‘Auduboniana and Other Mat- 
ters of Present Interest,’ Dr. Coues spoke of the great value of these 
manuscripts, and exhibited, through the courtesy of Miss Audubon, the 
original portfolio in which the then comparatively unknown ‘American 
Woodsman’ had carried his drawings of birds about Great Britain and the 
continent, and also the manuscript of the first volume of the ‘Ornitho- 
logical Biographies.’ It was an unusually interesting occasion, and those 
who were privileged to be present are not likely to forget the keen enjoy- 
ment with which Dr. Coues exhibited relics so intimately associated with 
Audubon’s life and works. 

A stenographer chancing to be present consented to record Dr. Coues’ 
address, of which the portion relating to Audubon is here printed. Although 
a verbatim report, it conveys only a faint idea of the impression created by 
the delivery of the address itself. The attractiveness of the speaker’s per- 
sonality, which never failed to hold the tense interest of his hearers, is 
lost in this reproduction of his words. We believe, however, that to those 
who knew him, they will clearly recall the genial but commanding presence 
of a man whose place in ornithology will never be filled.—F. M. C. 


DR. COUES’ ADDRESS 


“Mr. President, Fellow Members, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

“We necessarily live in the present, but, as time passes on, the future 
grows more and more foreshortened and the past correspondingly length- 
ens out for each one of us. Those who have reached a certain point are, 
however, inclined to think more of the lengthening past than the fore- 
shortened future. In other words, we reach a stage of the individual 
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who, in that stage, if he can refrain from growing garruloys, may per- 
haps make himself presently interesting. 

“In the year 1826 there appeared in England an unknown man. This 
man was already turned of fifty. We may say that he had more years 
than the popular date of his birth would assign him to here. He was a 
man of striking personal appearance; he was a man of most engaging 
manners; he was a man who, in the short space of five years, leaped 
from obscurity into imperishable renown. 

“How could that be? It happened in this wise: That unknown 
man who appeared in Great Britain and on the continent in 1826 
carried abroad the efforts of a lifetime of ornithological study with him 
that were placed before the public with the result that the nameless 
John James Audubon, a person, became an illustrious personage. 

“These efforts which I have just mentioned as a lifework were hardly 
to be carried in any very small compass. But the fruits of his work, 
which were outside of his own head, he had with him on paper. 

“How did he present the originals of those drawings which have 
never ceased from that day to this to excite our wonder and our admira- 
tion? He presented them in a certain portfolio. When he went upon 
a reconnoissance he was in the habit of taking the portfolio under 
his arm—I trust that he did not long feel poor; when he became a little 
richer he probably hired a cab; but by whatever means the portfolio was 
carried in those days, some younger and weaker members of the ornitho- 
logical fraternity have transported by their efforts the same into the room 
this morning, and if the secretary will be kind enough to help me for a 
moment I will show you the portfolio. This (exhibiting a large brown 
portfolio, worn and faded) is the original portfolio which John James 
Audubon carried with him through the continent and Great Britain. 
[Applause. ] 

“There are a number of other portfolios and a greater variety of Au- 
duboniana in the possession of the family in Salem, New York; but upon 
the kind offers of Miss Maria Audubon, descendant of the great orni- 
thologist, I suggested this portfolio. You will observe that it -has been_ 
much worn and some of the brass corners and metal bindings are lost; 
but portfolios are not carried empty—not even to a meeting of the Orni- 
thologists’ Union; let us open it. 

“Audubon’s engaging manners and fine personal appearance won 
him friends everywhere among persons in high places in England and 
elsewhere on the continent, and while his plates of the birds of North 
America were being engraved by Mr. Robert Havell, of London, and 
others, the question of text to these great plates came up. We are all 
familiar with the print of the first volume; but who ever saw the manu- 
script in the handwriting of John James Audubon? Audubon, besides 
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being great, had a certain largeness about him. He liked largeness in a 
physical, mechanical sense, as he strove for greatness in a moral, intel- 
lectual sense. He almost always used folio sheets of this character. 
This manuscript. is almost complete, and quite in its original proportions, 
although sheets have been given to friends, and the family insisted upon 
my taking a few for myself; but, ladies and gentlemen, fellow members, 
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(From a group photograph of the members attending the thirteenth congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in Washington, D. C., November, 1895.) 


you have before you the original manuscript of Audubon’s first ornitho- 
logical work. [Applause. ] 

“Here rises an interesting question, a remarkable question: Where 
did Audubon obtain the technical parts of his work? We know that 
he was slightly unsuited for this part of his undertaking, for he was an 
American woodsman; he needed assistance in the technicalities of his 
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work, and he had many to select from. The person he did select was 
probably the best man that could be found in the world, and no other 
than William MacGillivray—a scholar, an ornithologist, an especially good 
anatomist for the time, and an entertaining writer; a writer that was 
good and truthful about all. He secured the assistance of William Mac- 
Gillivray for the technical portions of his work. 

“I wonder how many ornithologists then and now know that his co- 
operation with Audubon was secured after the failure of certain nego- 
tiations with a different individual. What would have been the effect 
had Audubon’s first attempt to supply the technicalities of his subject 
been successful? It makes me tremble to think of it. 

“He first applied for such assistance to an excellent ornithologist 
named William Swainson. He was a good ornithologist, there hardly 
being a better one for the time. He was one of the most accurate 
ornithological artists; but he had a wheel in his head; he was a crank 
on one subject, and any one who has ever read his work knows that he 
there set this wheel to spinning. He was associated with two others, 
composing a trinity of cranks in England at that time. 

“If he had not succeeded with MacGillivray and had succeeded with 
Swainson North American ornithology would be—I do not know a word 
to characterize it if it had fallen into the clutches of these cranks. 

“How did we escape this infliction? How did it happen that Audu- 
bon’s ornithological biographies, in all their technicalities, were not. com- 
piled under their system? I will show you how it happened that they 
were not, for I hold in my hand a copy I have made of Mr. Swainson’s 
letter of declination. He declined to accede to the negotiations then 
pending, as you will see. The original is in possession at present of the 
family in Salem. The letter will be printed in*the next number of *‘ The 
Auk.’ * 

“This letter is dated the 20th of October, 1830. I do not know that 
it is necessary to read all of it, but the point of my remarks is to show 
you that Swainson was applied to, to do the technical part of Audubon’s 
work, before MacGillivray was applied to, and he declined to do so be- 
cause his name was not to appear upon the title page. 

“Among the contents of this portfolio I have a number of pictures, 
to which I will now call your special attention. Those of us who are. 
familiar with the beautiful products of his pencil and those of us who 
are not ornithologists may look and see one of Audubon’s plates in process 
of construction. There is an original of Audubon’s [holding up the cut- 
out figure of a bird]. In examining a great quantity of the contents of 
the portfolio I found that it was a very frequent custom in preparing his 
bird figures to have one of his sons prepare the background. You can 


** The Auk,’ xv, 1898, pp. 11-172. 
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see two plates, one by John Woodhouse and one by Victor, while Au- 
dubon was to insert into them a cut-bird figure and then send it to the 
engraver to be printed. John Woodhouse Audubon attained a measure 
of skill in the drawing of birds. There happens to be in this portfolio 
two or three pictures by John Woodhouse Audubon, showing the degree 
of skill to which he attained. 

“Having spoken to you in some little length of the portfolio and its 
contents, I am led next to remark upon the numerous biographies of 
Audubon which have thus far appeared, bringing me to what might be 
called the subdivision of my title of which I understand I am scheduled 
to speak, more of matters of present interest. 

“Members of the Union and their friends who were present in Cam- 
bridge last year will recollect my laying before them a large quantity of 
manuscript of John James Audubon and a fully implied promise that the 
material was about to be utilized in the course of a year. I am happy 
to inform you the promise has been carried out. Miss Audubon has in 
press now a biography of her illustrious grandfather more full and, I am 
sure, more accurate than any other heretofore appearing, with the addi- 
tion of the journals of Audubon, some of which I have shown you, and 
the further reprinting of the series of American Life and Manners. The 
three volumes of the three journals that are now being reprinted in full 
and the proof of which I have read are the European Journal of 1826, 
the Labrador Journal of 1833, and the Missouri River Journal of 1843. 
I think the European Journal will be found most generally interesting. 

“From the journals I am led to speak of: other Audubonian matters, 
prominent among which is the extraordinary growth of Audubon socie- 
ties throughout the country, whose humane object is the preservation of 
our birds. They are springing up everywhere, and I consider them one 
of the most remarkable growths of the humanitarian side of ornithology 
that has ever been witnessed in the history of science.” 


Three Letters to Audubon’s “Kentucky Lads” 


EARLY a century ago, in 1809 and 1812, Audubon’s 

N two sons were born; Victor in Louisville, and John 

in Henderson, Ky., and in speaking of them together 

he often called them his “Kentucky lads.” During their 

boyhood days the father and sons were separated for long 

periods of time by the nature of Audubon’s work, which work became 

that of all three, as years went on, and the long months while father and 

sons were thus apart were bridged over by what, for those days, was a 
very frequent correspondence. 

Unfortunately most of these letters have been lost or destroyed; only 
a few have fallen into my hands—the three given below, written while 
Audubon was in Edinburgh bringing out the first number of the 
‘Birds,’ and a few others written to the “ Kentucky lads” when 
they too had crossed the ocean and were making what at that time was 
called the “grand tour,” though it really covered only a very moderate 
portion of Europe. 

The letters here given were penned when Victor, a youth of seven- 
teen, was in the office of an uncle by marriage, Mr. Nicholas Berthoud, 
in Louisville, and John, three years younger, was with his mother on a 
plantation in Louisiana, near Bayou Sara. They are simple letters, but 
show the companionship that existed between Audubon and his boys, and 
the intense desire the former had that no talent or opportunity should 
be neglected by those whose welfare he had at heart, and who were so 
dear to him.—MaAriA R. AUDUBON. 


FIRST LETTER 


EpINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 
¥ Saturday, October 28, 1826. 
My DEAR JOHNNY: 

I am writing to you from the place where I wish most you could 
have been educated. It is a most beautiful city, perhaps the most so I 
have ever seen; its situation is delightful, not far from the sea, running 
on two parallel hills, ornamented with highly finished monuments, and 
guarded by perhaps impregnable castles. The streets are all laid at right 
angles in that portion of it which is called the New Town—are well 
paved and cleaned, and lighted by gas. I have been here now three 
days. I came from Manchester in a public coach that carried four inside 
passengers and ten outside, or rather, on the top, besides a guard and a 
driver, and all the luggage. I sometimes stayed inside, and sometimes 
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rode outside to have better views of the country I traveled through; 
now and then I saw some fine English Pheasants that you would delight 
in shooting, also some curious small sheep with black heads and feet, the 
rest white, and some of those pretty little ponies you are so fond of; I 
wish I could send you one. 

Before I left Manchester I visited Matlock, Bakewell and Buxton, all 
watering places. I drove in a carriage with Mrs. Rathbone and her 
daughter; the latter purchased and sends you a beautiful little black box 
of Matlock marble, or spar, and Mrs. Rathbone sends your good mamma 
an inkstand of the same material. I was very much interested in all the 
places I saw and wished very much that you, mamma and Victor had 
been with me to enjoy the journey. 

Today I have visited the Royal Palace of Holyrood, was in the rooms 
of Queen Mary of Scotland, and saw her bed, chairs and tables. I 
looked at my face in the mirror that once was hers, and I was in the 
little room where the murder of Rizzio was committed. I also saw the 
chapel where the Queen was married to Lord Darnley. It was all very 
curious and very interesting. [The apartments where the present king of 
France resided during his exile were also shown to me, and the fine 
rooms where George the Fourth was, four years ago, when he visited 
Scotland. 

The women of the poorer class work very hard here, and carry heavy 
burdens, just as our squaws do in Louisiana, in a large basket behind, 
and a leather strap coming from it over their foreheads. 

I bought for your dear mamma eighteen views of different parts of 
the city that I will send when I make up another box. In a day or so 
I will go to Roslyn Castle, and afterwards to Melrose to see the chapel 
and to call on Sir Walter Scott, the great novelist, some of whose books 
we have enjoyed together. 

I hope you are good and obedient, and are improving in your draw- 
ing. Draw as much as you can, and study your music also, as men of 
talents are welcome al! over the world. Two hours daily is little enough 
for you to give to your violin if you intend to become proficient in the 
handling of that instrument, and more would be better. 

When you write to me tell me of all your occupations and write me 
a long letter. Mr. Bentley, of Manchester, will write to you for bird- 
skins; these you know how to prepare well, and I need not remind you 
to do your work carefully, and in return Mr. Bentley will send you some 
books. 

I send my love to your mamma; remember me to little Charles, 
Bourgeat and all, and believe me for ever your most affectionate father 
and friend, 

J. J. AUDUBON. 


Bird- Lore 


SECOND LETTER 


EpINBURGH, 26 GEORGE STREET, 


Ni b 5 
My DEAR VICTOR: soem 96, #820 


I continue to be delighted with this beautiful city; it has a modest 
and chaste appearance, quite agreeable to the traveller’s eye; but the 
country generally is a barren, poor-looking tract; the mountains are barely 
covered with earth, and the shepherds the most abject beings I ever saw. 
None but the rich here seem to enjoy life, and the climate is very rigid. 
I expect to travel a great deal before long; indeed I am forced to do so, 
to open the gates for my work, which I hope to make superior to any- 
thing of the kind in existence, and this can only be done by unweary- 
ing industry and patience. I am overcoming my bashfulness to some 
extent, and no longer fear to show my drawings. That all may end 
well, and that I may return to beloved America with some store of 
wealth and fame, is to be hoped. I shall spare no efforts to reach my 
ends, I assure you. 

I expected long ere this to have had another letter from you; certainly 
time is not so scarce with you. I do with four hours’ sleep, and keep up 
a great correspondence, copy all my letters myself, even this to you, and 
my journal keeps apace with all, while the descriptions of my birds are 
almost ready. My boy, pray read “The Discontented Pendulum,” from 
Dr. Franklin, or some one else (for the world is not certain about the 
authorship), and see how much can be done if time is not squandered. 
It would give me much pleasure to receive from you some token of your 
still thinking about drawing and music, or your natural talent for poetry. 
Talents will lay dormant in man, if by exercise he does not cultivate 
them. I have an album that contains many beautiful morceaux from very 
eminent men, and, as | travel, I gather. Among people of solid under- 
standing outside appearances have no weight, and my looks are, even here, 
not sneered at. I find myself in company with persons from all parts of 
the globe, all attired differently, but it is not the coat, but either the 
mind or the heart that commends man to man. 

I sent a fine collection of colored chalks to Johnny. Should you feel 
inclined to draw—and for your own sake you ought to do so—request 
him to forward you an exact half. Correct measure and outline, precise 
tints, and a little life given, make a picture, and keep all your work for 
future comparison, no matter how indifferent it may be in your own eyes. 

During the publication of my work I hope to visit Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Germany, and of course Switzerland, where 1 have at Geneva a 
most powerful friend in the Baron de Sismondi, who introduced me to 
Baron Humboldt; my letters for Paris, too, are good. 

Pray inform me how all about you are, for, thousands of miles away, 
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all details are agreeable, and were you and John to write to me for one 
week, I would thank you both. Now may God bless you and keep you 
well and happy. 

Believe that I am and ever will be, your most affectionate father and 


friend, J. J. AUDUBON. 


THIRD LETTER 


EpInBuRGH, December 22, 1826. 
My DEAR JOHNNY: 

As I read your letter it seems to me that I never felt the want of our 
forests as much in my life as I do now; could I be but a moment with 
you, I could return to my work here much refreshed. I hope in your 
walks you collect acorns of all sorts, and other kinds of seeds, and send 
them to Mrs. Rathbone, who is pleased to have them. 

I think if mamma is willing, you might use my gun if you are care- 
ful of it, and keep it particularly clean. I am glad to know you are 
drawing all you can, for your own sake and mine, and I should much 
like to see your drawing of the Dove, which your mamma says is the 
best you have done. Be very careful to measure exactly, and if there is 
any error, begin afresh without delay; perseverance is needed in every- 
thing, and in nothing more than drawing, and I hope to see great im- 
provement in your work on my return. Besides drawing birds, draw 
limbs and branches of all kinds of trees, and flowers, and keep a list of 
the names of all the birds you see; if you should not know the name by 
any chance, write a brief description. I wish you to train yourself to 
make regular memoranda respecting the habits, localities, etc., of birds 
and quadrupeds. It is most useful, and memory sometimes plays us false. 

By this time your mamma will have received the first impression from 
the beautiful seal Mrs. Rathbone gave me. The seal is beautifully cut 
and valuable to me on that account, as well as for the sake of the donor. 
Would that I could hear the call of the Wild Turkey as I have so often 
done, but, alas! I am too far away. 

I began this morning a painting in oil of fourteen Pheasants on the 
wing, attacked by a fox, that I wish to send to the Royal Academy in 
London next March, so will need to work hard with all else that must 
be done, and the days are so short now that I can only paint from about 
nine until half-past three, and I am often interrupted, but my writing 
goes on until late in the night. Now I am going to dine with Sir 
William Jardine at Barry’s Hotel. 

My love to dearest mamma, and remember me kindly to all around you. 
Believe me ever your affectionate father and friend, 

J. J. AUDUBON. 


An Adirondack Lunch Counter 


BY F. A. VAN SANT, Jay, N. Y. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


N the Adirondacks in March, 1900, the snow fell over four feet 

~ deep, and wild birds were driven from the deep woods to 

seek for food near the habitation of man. It occurred to me 

that a lunch counter with ‘meals at all hours’ might suit 

the convenience of some of the visitors to my orchard, so I 

fixed a plank out in front of the house, nailed pieces of raw and cooked 
meat to it, sprinkled bread crumbs and seeds around, and awaited results. 
The first caller was a Chickadee. He tasted the meat, seemed to 
enjoy it and went off for his mate. They did not seem in the least 
afraid when I stood on the veranda and watched them, and after a time 
paid but little attention to the noises in the house; but only one would 
eat atatime. The other one seemed to keep watch. I set my camera 
and secured a picture of one alone. While focusing for the meat one 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCHES 


Chickadee came and commenced eating in front of the camera, and a 
second later its mate perched on my hand as I turned the focusing screw. 

I saw the Chickadees tear off pieces of meat and suet and hide them 
in the woodpile. This they did repeatedly, and later in the day would 
come back and eat them if the lunch counter was empty. 
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My observation in this respect is confirmed by a lumberman, who 
noticed that when eating his lunch back in the woods the Chickadees 
were very friendly and would carry off scraps of meat and hide them, 
coming back for more time and again. 

The next day another pair of Chickadees and a pair of White- 
breasted Nuthatches came. The Nuthatches had a presumptuous way 
of taking possession, and came first 
one and then both together. The 
Chickadees flew back and forth in 
an impatient manner, but every 
time they went near the meat the 
Nuthatches would fly or hop to- 
ward them, uttering what sounded 
to me like a nasal, French no, no, 
no, and the Chickadees would re- 
tire to await their turn when the 
Nuthatches were away. 

The news of the free lunch 
must have traveled as rapidly in the 
bird world as gossip in a country 
town usually does, for before long 
a beautiful male Hairy Woodpecker 
made his appearance, and came 
regularly night and morning for a 
number of days. Hunger made 
him bold, and he would allow me 
to walk to within a few feet of him 
when changing plates in the camera. It was interesting to note his posi- 
tion on the plank. When he was eating, his tail was braced to steady his 
body. He did not stand on his feet, except when I attracted. his atten- 
tion by tapping on the window, but when eating put his feet out in 
front of him in a most peculiar manner. This position enabled him to 
draw his head far back and gave more power to the stroke of his bill, 
and shows that Woodpeckers are not adapted for board-walking. 

Of course the smaller Downy Woodpeckers were around; they always 
are in the orchard toward spring. I also had a flock of Redpolis come 
a number of times after a little bare spot of ground began to show, but 
although they ate seeds I put on the ground, they would not come up 
on the lunch counter and did not stay very long. Beautiful Pine Gros- 
beaks came, too, but they preferred picking up the seeds they found 
under the maple trees. The American Goldfinches, in their Quaker 
winter dresses, called, but the seeds on some weeds in the garden just 
peeping above the snow pleased them better than a more elaborate lunch, 
and saying, “per-chic-o-ree,” they would leave. 


HAIRY WOODPECKER 


For Teachers and Students 


‘Bird-Lore’s’ Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions we reprint below the 
\) \) names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BirD-LORE’s 
‘ Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Birp-LoRE 

for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing stu- 
dents in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of the 
region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for information and 
advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. i 

The success of the plan during the year in which it has been in oper- 
ation fully equals our expectations, and from both students and members 
of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results 
attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appre- 
ciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. au 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


— 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


t | UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Avaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Arizona, Northern.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Arizona, Southern.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Ca.irornia.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 

CoLorapo.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins,”Col. 

ConnecticuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DeLaware.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District or Cotumsia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’] Mus., Washington, D. C. 

FioripA.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 

Fiorina, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

IpaHo.—Dr. J. C. Merrill, Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Itu1no1s, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILttno1s, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Inp1ANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

InpIAN Terrirory.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, State Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Col. 

Iowa.—Pau! Bartsch, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Kansas.—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Chapman, Kan. 

LovuisiaNa.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MaryLann.—F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 
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MASsSsACHUSETTS.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MinnesoTa.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Nesraska.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep’t of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

New Hampsuire.—Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 

Nrw Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan ave., New York City. 

Nortu CAROoLINA.—Prof. T. J. Pearson, Guilford College, N. C. 

Oxn10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxiaHoMA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep’t of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Orecon.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dep’t of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—J. M. Southwick, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R. I. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas, Northern.—J. J. Carroll, Waco, Tex. 

Texas, Southeastern.—H. P. Attwater, San Antonio, Tex. 

Texas, Western.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Urau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Dr. F: H. Knowlton, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

WasHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. Nehrling, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wyominc.—Dr. Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo. 


CANADA 


British CotumsBiA.—John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Manitospa.—Ernest Seton-Thompson, 2 W. 36th street, New York City. 

New Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, ‘Stanyan,’ Northwest Arm, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
OnTario, Western.—T. MclIlwraith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Birds and Seasons 


SECOND SERIES 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 


By RALPH HOFFMANN 


EBRUARY seems to be the longest month of the year; so impa- 

tient have we become for the first migrant, whose arrival marks 
for ornithologists the return of spring. Each year, when the 
February thaw sets in, and the Song Sparrow that has wintered 
near us in some brush heap begins his somewhat husky song, 
we remember that there are fortunate people who, even in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, have seen Bluebirds in February. Too often, however, the 
mild weather is followed by heavy snows or bitter winds; it is, therefore, 
safer to expect no arrivals before the second week of March. Mean- 
while some one reports a hardy Bluebird here and another there, and at 
last our own birds return to the warm hillside orchard. Then winter is 
over. Often the other birds return fully as early as the Bluebirds, and 
our first intimation of spring comes from a Bronze Grackle, creaking on 
his native pine tree, a silent Robin, or a distant flock of Red-wings, 
rising and falling as they fly. In all the ‘back country’ Song Sparrows 
and Flickers act as heralds of spring. To my mind, however, there is 
something incomplete in the entry of the vernal season unless a male 
Bluebird in full song is the herald, let whoever will be the pursuivants. 
No other performs the ceremony so satisfactorily. By the middle of the 
month the hylas have thawed out, and then come those sunny mornings 
when the Flicker’s shout hardly ceases for a moment; the air is filled 
with the songs of migrant Bluebirds, passing northward, with the clear 
whistle of the Meadowlark, and the chorus of Red-wings on the hill- 
sides. Migrant flocks of Song Sparrows and Snowbirds now appear; all 
are in high spirits and full of song. Even from the silent Creeper a sharp 
ear may now catch an occasional wiry, high-pitched song. Unless the 
season is very backward, we may now look for Rusty Grackles and Fox 
Sparrows, but the weather influences the arrival of the early birds very 
decidedly, so that in the dates given below the range between those of 
early and late seasons is much greater than in May. Sometimes great 
fields of snow lie to the north, and bitter northwest winds blow for days; 
again there is unusual warmth and sunshine, and flying insects abound. 
In such years the hardy Phoebe returns to the old shed or to the bridge, 
and the vigorous whistle of the Cowbird falls from some restless flock 
‘flying over.’ The Robins, Red-wings and Cowbirds, which we see in 
March, are almost exclusively males. 
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BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


Permanent residents and winter visitants (see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 183). 

March Migrants. — March 6-12, Bluebird; 6-15, Robin; 6-20, Redwinged Black- 
bird; 8-20, Bronzed Grackle; 10-20, Meadowlark; 13-31, Rusty Blackbird, Fox Sparrow; 
20-30, Woodcéck; 25-31, Cowbird, Phoebe. 

NoTE.—Cowbirds and Pheebe occasionally delay till April. 

Early in the month Wild Geese are heard, and Sparrow Hawks return. A few 
Black Ducks return to their inland breeding places. Ipswich Sparrows may be found 
on the coast certainly by the end of the month, perhaps earlier. From the 13th to the 
31st, there are evidences of a decided increase in the number of Song Sparrows, Flickers, 
Crows, and Juncos. My notes do not enable me to state whether there is, in March, 
a similar increase in the number of Golden-crowned Kinglets and Brown Creepers. 
There certainly is in April. Several other birds that arrive in March in exceptional 
years will be included in the April list. 

Winter Visitants leaving for the North.—March 31, Northern Shrike; Pine Gros- 
beak (1893). 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


The conditions prevailing in the bird world in January continue with- 
out change until, in the latter half of February, a warm wave gives indi- 
cation of returning spring, So instantly do the birds respond to the first 
intimation of winter’s retreat that we can readily imagine their earlier 
coming has been prevented only by the threatening presence of Boreas 
himself at the gates of their winter quarters. 

Generally speaking, the first birds to appear were the last to go. 
There is also, as might be expected, a more or less close relation be- 
tween the northern limit of a bird’s winter range and the time of its 
arrival at a given place, and our earlier migrants, therefore, are birds 
which have wintered a comparatively short distance to the southward. 
There is no more regularity in their coming, however, than there is in 
the weather of the season itself, and the bird student must watch the 
Weather Bureau’s charts if he would expect to foretell the coming of 
the birds in February and March. 

The three species of Blackbird and the Robin, the pioneers of this 
great northward invasion, are birds which can exist in a snow-covered 
and ice-bound country, and with them come additions to the ranks of 
Song Sparrows, Purple Finches and other winter birds. But not until 
the frost leaves the ground and ice the waters need we look for the 
Woodcock and Wilson’s Snipe, Kingfisher, Ducks, and Geese. 

Second in importance only to the advent of the birds themselves is 
the revival of the season of song. With us the Song Sparrow, not the 
Bluebird, is spring’s true herald, and by March 1 his ‘sweet, sweet, sweet, 
very merry cheer’ is heard from every favoring thicket, a heart-warming 
bit of bird music. Indeed, all bird songs have a special significance or 
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association for us at this time. The martial choruses of Red-wings and 
Grackles, the fifing of the Meadowlarks, the clarion of the Wild Geese, 
the morning and evening Robin concerts are all thrilling to the nature 
lover, but first place in this band of March musicians must be accorded 
the Fox Sparrow, whose clear, ringing melody stands out in strong con- 
trast to his bleak surroundings, like a beautiful flower blossoming in the 


snow. 
BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


Permanent residents and winter visitants (see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 184.) 

February Migrants.—February 15 to March 10, Purple Grackle, Rusty Blackbird, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Robin. 

March Migrants.—Appearing when ice leaves the bays and rivers, Loon, Ducks 
and Geese; March 1-10 (see February); 10-20, Woodcock, Phoebe, Meadowlark, Cow- 
bird, Fox Sparrow; 20-31, Wilson’s Snipe, Kingfisher, Mourning Dove, Swamp 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow. 

Winter Visitants leaving for the North.—Horned Lark, Redpoll, Snowflake, Pine 


Grosbeak, Northern Shrike. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 
By WITMER STONE 

February and March bring us the first migrants from the south. 
About the middle of the former month we almost always have one or 
two of those spring-like days which.cause nature to stir in her winter 
slumber. Then we are likely to see the earliest migrant Robins, Blue- 
birds and, perhaps, Flickers, while little bunches of Grackles, Redwings 
and Rusty Blackbirds pass overhead, pushing steadily northward. 

The next week the country may be wrapped in snow, and long after 
we have recorded our pioneers from the south we may be surprised by a 
flock of Redpolls or other visitors from the north. This alternation of 
weather causes considerable irregularity in the dates of arrival of migrants 
during these months, but nearly all the species which occasionally winter 
either about Philadelphia or southern New Jersey will be observed before 
April 1. We also hear the Canada Geese go honking northward along 
the river and find Wilson’s Snipe-on the meadows, while warm weather 
at the end of March sometimes brings us Martins and Tree Swallows. 
One observer must not expect to see all the early birds, however, and he 
who is located close to the river or on the New Jersey side will be more 
fortunate than his fellow observer west of the city. 

Winter visitants begin to leave us during March, but few of them 
disappear altogether before April 1, and some few Tree Sparrows re- 
main after that date. 

Many species previously silent break forth in song and some of our 
Winter Sparrows give us a taste of their vocal abilities just before they 
leave us, while the resident Song Sparrows produce such a volume of 
melody that many think they have just arrived. 
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BIRDS OF THE SEASON 
Permanent residents and winter visitants (see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 185.) 
February Migrants.—Purple Grackle, Red-winged Blackbird, Bluebird, Robin, 


Flicker. 

March Migrants.—March 1-20, Canada Goose, Woodcock, Snipe, Phoebe, Meadow- 
lark, Cowbird, Fox Sparrow; 20-31, Kingfisher, Mourning Dove, Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker,* Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow,* Martin,* Tree Swallow. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BIRD-LIFE AT OBERLIN, OHIO 


By LyNDs JONES 


The weather of February is only less variable than March. We have 
learned to expect our most severe weather during the first ten days of 
the month, when the temperature frequently drops considerably below 
zero. Snow is an almost invariable accompaniment of this week or more 
of cold, but its depth is very rarely as much as a foot. During this time 
the resident Hawks may be entirely absent, but they return with a 
change to warmer and are not again driven away. It is then that: we 
expect to find the Snowflake and Rough-legged Hawk. So seldom that 
it is hardly fair to count, the rarer birds of prey and the Pine Grosbeak 
and White-winged Crossbill may be driven into the country. Either a 
little after the middle or during the closing week of the month the 
weather becomes so much like spring that the snow almost disappears 
and the first migrants arrive. These first ones are almost always rein- 
forcements to the small company of permanent resident species, as the 
Song Sparrows, Flickers and Hawks. At this first touch of spring the 
Prairie Horned Larks and the two small Woodpeckers and White- 
breasted Nuthatch begin to mate. 

March is a winter-summer sandwich, bringing the first waves of the 
great migration. It is not until March that Crows and Meadowlarks 
can be depended upon for the daily horizon. The last week in March 
is not seldom a red-letter week for the bird lover, for then the birds 
come up from the south in a great host, bringing many which should 
linger for at least ten days longer. I have recorded the White-throated 
Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Purple 
Martin, Barn Swallow and Brown Thrasher during this week. To be 
sure, one must look in the most sheltered places for these less hardy 
birds, but there they are, on the sunny hillside or in the sheltered nook 
in the woods. They are but forerunners of their host and hardly count 
in the final summing up, except as such. Yet a meeting with a bird out 
of season is the electric shock which spurs the- field student on to 


greater effort. 
* Occasional. 
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BIRDS OF THE SFASON 


Permanent residents and winter visitants (see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 186.) 

March Migrants.—March 1-10, Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, Rusty Black- 
bird, Meadowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Robin, Bluebird; ro-20, Canada Goose, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Kingfisher, Cowbird, Fox Sparrow, Towhee, Loggerhead Shrike; 20-30. 
Great Blue Heron, Phoebe, Vesper Sparrow, Hermit Thrush. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO), ILLINOIS 


By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 


February is, as a rule, our coldest month, while March easily holds 
the distinction of being the most disagreeable period of all the year. 

February, therefore, brings us but few slight changes among the birds, 
neither detracting from or adding much to our winter list. If anything, 
they are less numerous then; the Jays scarcely seem as plentiful about 
our homes, while with the Crows a marked falling off has actually taken 
place. But, however changeable the weather of March may be, we are 
more than equally reminded, before the month is half through, that 
spring is joyfully on its way. 

Our first early arrivals, if not for February, have been the Robins and 
Bluebirds, which, with us, make their appearance almost simultaneously, 
or, at the best, but a few days apart, though, in the case of the former, 
they are usually dark-colored males whose voices for the time being are 
silent. In our fields the Meadowlarks appear to have become a per- 
manent fixture. Tree Sparrows now are more given to song as the sea- 
son for their departure northward advances. 

The middle of March brings us the Song Sparrow and his bright lit- 
tle lay, without which our still barren fields and leafless woods would 
seem decidedly dreary. The Geese, too, are now flying northward in 
V-shaped flocks, though others still, more battalion-like, continue to pass 
back and forth from the cornfields to their nightly roosts on the bosom 
of Lake Michigan. Red-winged Blackbirds are at their old stands, some 
old males at least, while, from the 20th to the 25th of the month, Ducks 
are flying regularly. 

The remainder of the month witnesses new arrivals daily, good ex- 
amples being the Rusty and Bronzed Grackles, Juncos, Fox Sparrows, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Phoebe, Cowbird and Kildeer, each voicing its 
sentiments in their own peculiar way. . Some of the Crows have com- 
pleted their nests by this time in the red oaks, and here and there an 
impatient Blue Jay has also commenced building operations. 

The month goes out very spring-like. Near sheltered woodland 
ponds we now listen to the croaking of frogs, and should we arise early 
enough it is possible for us, perhaps, to enjoy the rather novel experience 
of listening to the first spring “booming” notes of the male Prairie 
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Hen, a sound truly suggestive of the season, impressing us at once as 
odd, and still further remarkable for its penetrating powers. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


Permanent residents and winter visitants (see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 187). 

A list of February and March arrivals at Glen Ellyn, Ills., observed during the 
past eight years. Extreme dates are given when more than one record has been made. 

February Migrants.—February 12 to March 20, Meadowlark ; 19, American Cross- 
bill; 19 to March 27, Bluebird. 

March Migrants.—March 2-31, White-rumped Shrike; 3-26, Rusty Blackbird; 
3-27, Killdeer; 4-25, Robin; 6-19, Canada Goose; 7, Cedar Waxwing, Redpoll; 7-24, 
Song Sparrow; 8-28, Purple Finch; 10, Mallard; 12, Mourning Dove; 12-13, Fox 
Sparrow; 12-24, Red-winged Blackbird; 17-30, Bronzed Grackle; 18, Cowbird; 19, 
Brown Creeper; 19-22, Pintail; 19-29, Sharp-shinned Hawk; 20-26, Flicker; 21, Her- 
ring Gull; 21-27, Phoebe; 22-28, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; 24, Hermit Thrush; 27, 
Purple Martin; 28, Ring-necked Duck; 28-29, Golden-crowned Kinglet; 30, Golden 
Plover; 31, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S STUDY 


Review of the Past Winter’s Bird-Life.—Review the bird-life of the past winter as 
shown by your own experience and Binp-Lore’s Christmas census. Note comparative ab- 
sence of snow and the consequent presence, north of their usual winter range, of certain 
species; also absence of certain winter birds. Compare the Christmas bird lists with the 
object of ascertaining the distribution of our winter birds. What species appear to be 
most generally distributed? 

Birds and Seasons.—Compare the preceding outlines of the characteristics of the bird- 
life of Boston, New York, etc., and lists of February and March birds, in the preceding 
articles. p 

Migration.—What theories have been advanced to account for the return of the birds 
from warm winter quarters, where food is abundant, to often bleak surroundings, where 
food is comparatively scarce? Discuss this question (see Cooke, ‘Bird Migration in the 
Mississippi Valley’; Chapman, ‘ Bird-Life’ and references therein given). Note the re- 
lation between a species’ winter range and its time of arrival at a given point. What is 
the northern limit of the winter range of the first species to arrive at your locality? Is it 
probable that the first individuals to arrive are those representatives of the species that win- 
tered farthest north? Would it follow, then, that the last individuals of a species to arrive 
are those that wintered farthest south? Or is it possible that birds may linger on their 
northward journey where they find an abundance of food and thus be passed by individuals 
from further south? The question as to whether our first arrivals are our summer resident 
birds or transients en route to a more northern breeding ground, has a direct bearing here. 
What is your opinion in regard to this point? Try and observe closely the movements of 
a certain flock of birds—Robins, for instance. Does it have a regularly frequented feed- 
ing place where you can always find it at a certain time? A regularly frequented roost- 
ing place? How long after a species is first noted do you observe individuals of it in 
localities where it is known to breed? Robins on your lawn, or Red-winged Blackbirds 
in certain isolated marshes, for instance. 

Note the addition to the ranks of our winter birds,—Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and 
others. This indicates that their migration is under way. Does it follow that our winter 
resident individuals of these species have already gone ? 

It is of special interest to know that at this season migration is also beginning in the 
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south. Certain species that winter in southern Florida are now for the first time seen in 
northern Florida, and others are crossing from Cuba. 

Note the difference in the times of arrival of males and females of the same species. 
Do the males always arrive first? How long after the females arrive are the sexes found 
associated ? Why should the sexes migrate alone ? 

Note the relation existing between the weather and the appearance of migrants. Study 
the daily weather charts issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau at Washington and observe 
whether the movement of a warm wave from the south northward is followed by a corre- 
sponding advance of the birds. Note the close relation between the disappearance of ice 
and the return of Ducks and Geese. What evidences of migration during the day are 
noticed ? 

Song.—What species sing in February and March? What birds arrive in song? 
What species sing before the coming of the female ? What birds sing in flocks? Is their 
choral song different from their individual, solo song ? 

Nesting.—What species nest in February and March? Among summer residents do 
the first birds to arrive nest first? What species are observed courting at this season ? 
Does the season of courtship and mating long precede the nesting season? Compare here 
the time of arrival and time of nesting of the Red-winged Blackbird. 


—s [SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S READING 


Thoreau, ‘Spring,’ in ‘Walden,’ ‘Early Spring in Massachusetts,’ ‘ Winter’; 
Burroughs, ‘ The Return of the Birds’ and ‘Spring at the Capital,’ in ‘ Wake Robin,’ 
‘A March Chronicle’ in ‘ Winter Sunshine,’ ‘Spring Jottings’ in ‘ Riverby’; Torrey, 
‘A Florida Sketch Book’; Flagg, ‘February’ in ‘A Year With the Birds’; Bolles, 
‘ Land of the Lingering Snow’; Davis, ‘ After the Snow’ and ‘ The Benison of Spring’ 
in ‘ Days Afield on Staten Island’; Keeler, ‘ February in Berkeley’ and ‘ March in the 
Pine Woods’ in ‘Bird Notes Afield’; Crockett, ‘ February’ and ‘March’ in ‘A 
Year-book of Kentucky Woods and Fields’; Parkhurst, ‘ February’ and ‘ March’ in 
‘The Birds’ Calendar.’ 


The Christmas Bird Census 


sufficient inducement to take one afield, we trust that the 
» spirit of wholesome competition aroused by BirD-LorRe’s bird 
census added materially to the pleasure of those who took part in it. 
The results of the census are both interesting and instructive; in- 
teresting, because they are definite, comparative, and, in a sense, per- 
sonal; instructive, because they give a very good idea of the distribution 
of winter birds on Christmas day, with some indication of the number 
of individuals which may be observed in a given time. On the one 
hand the almost entire absence of such northern species as the Crossbills 
is noticeable; on the other, the mild season and prevailing absence of 
snow evidently accounts for the presence of a number of species rarely 
observed in December. 


Wes the exceptionally fine weather on Christmas day was a 
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It has not been possible to’ publish all the notes which have been 
received, and it has been necessary to omit the descriptive matter which, 
in some instances, was given. At another time we hope to suggest a 
bird census on somewhat more exact lines, through the enumeration, not 
of the birds observed on a given day, but of those occupying a certain 
area, when a description of the character of the ground, etc., will be of 
importance. 


SCOTCH LAKE, YORK COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Time, 9 A. M. to 10 A. M. Clear; wind, west, light; temp., 32°. 

Goshawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Pine 
Grosbeak, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Chickadee, 6. Total, 
9 species, 36 individuals—Wwma. H. Moore. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Time, 11.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Clear; wind, northwest, ro miles per hour; 
temp., 25°. 

Crow, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 10; Golden-Crowned Kinglet, 
25. Total, 4:species, 41 individuals.—E. FANNIE JONES. 


KEENE, N. H, 


Time, 10.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Clear; wind, northwest, very light; temp., 32°. 
Crow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 16. Total, 3 species, 18 individuals:— 
CLARENCE Morrison Brooks. 


BELMONT AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Time, 7.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Clear; wind, northwest, very light; temp., 34°. 

Fresh Pond, Cambridge.— American Herring Gull, according to W. Deane, there 
were 250 on the pond at 9.30 A. M. Flocks kept coming in all the morning until, at 
11.30, there were 1,375; Black-backed Gull, 2; Black Duck, 90; Mallard, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 14. 

Belmont.—Flicker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 17; American 
Crossbill, 1; Purple Finch, 2; Junco, 10; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hateh, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Chickadee, 17. Total, 17 species, 1,593 indi- 
viduals.—RALPH HOFFMANN. 


BOSTON, MASS. (ARNOLD ARBORETUM) 


December 26, 9.30 to 2.30. Clear, snow-squall, clear; wind, southwest to north- 
west, light; temp., 37°. 

Bob White, 12-15; Flicker, 6, 7; Blue Jay, 15-18; Crow, 16; American Cross- 
bill, 1; Goldfinch, 18; Tree Sparrow, 5, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; Junco, 20-25; Myrtle 
Warbler, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12-15. Total, 
13 species, about 125 individuals. 

On December 19, in these grounds, there were also Northern Shrike, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 1.— Horace W. 
WRIGHT. 
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WINCHESTER (NEAR MYSTIC POND), MASS. 


Time, 10 A. M. to 1 P.M. Clear; wind, south; temp., 42°. 

Herring Gull, 14 or more; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 5; American Gold- 
finch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 6-8; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 1o species, about 70 individuals. — KATHERINE 
Bo.ites. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Fair; wind, southwest, very light; temp., 7.30 
A, M., 28°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 25; American Goldfinch, 9; Tree 
Sparrow, 6; Sung Sparrow, 4; Chickadee, 3. Total, 7 species, 68 individuals. 

December 9 and 23 five Bluebirds were seen. On December 13, Mr. B. A. Peck 
saw a Towhee.—F Rank Bruen and R. W. Forp. 


NORWALK, CONN. 


Time, between 8 aA. M. and 4.45 P.M. Clear; wind, west, light; temp.,.1 P. M., 60°. 
American Herring Gull, 8; Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 11; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
18; Chickadee, 5. Total, 5 species, 45 individuals.—Geo. P. Exts. 


AUBURN TO OWASCO LAKE, N. Y. 


Time, 8 A.M. to —. Clear, light snow at 10 A. M.; wind, south to northwest, light; 
temp., 40°. 

Horned Grebe, 5, one calls; Loon, 3, calls; Herring Gull,3; American Golden- 
Eye, 11; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Crow, 26; American Goldfinch, 4; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Chickadee, 12. Total, 9 species, 68 individuals.—FReperick J. STupP. 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


Time, 10 A.M. to —. Clear; wind, southwest, light. 

American Herring Gull, 12; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 4 (singing); White- 
throated Sparrow, abundant (twice heard singing); Song Sparrow, 2; Robin, 1.— 
Cuarves H. Rocers. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Time, 8.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear; wind, southwest, light; temp., 33°. 

Bob-White, 3; Mourning Dove,* 7; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 3; Crow, 25; Blue Jay, 8; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
150; Field Sparrow,* 2; Junco, 37; Song Sparrow, 3; Northern Shrike, 1 (immature); 
Myrtle Warbler, 55; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12; Bluebird 4 (one sing- 
ing). Total, 18 species, 320 individuals. On December 1, and again on the 2oth, a 
single Tufted Titmouse was seen; these observations constituting the first winter records 
for this species. —FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


Time, between 10.30 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. Clear in the morning; cloudy, with light 
showers, in the afternoon; wind, west, light; temp., 36°. 

Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3 or 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4 or 
5; Crow, several hundred; Meadowlark, 8-10; White-throated Sparrow, 3 or 4; Tree 


* Illustrating the late stay of certain species in open seasons. (See BirD LORE, December, 1900, p. 183.) 
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Sparrow, 1 or 2; Junco, about 12; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 4; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 or 3; 
Bluebird, 3. ‘Total, 17 species. —ANNA A. MICKLE. 


NEWFIELD, N. J. 
Time, 9 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Cloudy, clearing at 10 A. M.; wind, northwest, light; 
temp., 35°. 
Bob-White, 1; Downy Woodpecker (heard); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Crow, 1; 
Blue Jay, 2; American Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet (heard).—Mary R. PAscHaLv. 


NESHAMINY CREEK AND UPPER DELAWARE ‘RIVER ABOVE PHILADELPHIA 
Time, four hours. 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, immense flocks; Fish Crow, flocks; 
‘Tree Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Chickadee, 1; Blue- 
bird, 4.—H. W. Fow ter. 


DELAWARE RIVER MEADOWS, TINICUM TOWNSHIP, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


Time, one and a half hours in the morning. 

American Herring Gull, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Crow, 
100; Meadowlark, 4; American Goldfinch, 25; Junco, 6; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total, 10 species, 201 individuals —WITMER STONE. 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 

Time, 11.30 A. M. to 1 P. M, Clear; temp., 50°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 4; White-throated Sparrow, abundant; Junco, 7 or 
3; Song Sparrow, abundant; Cardinal, 2; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 or 4; Robin, 2. 

On December 23, a number of American Crossbi]ls were seen. —C. B. THOMPSON 
and H. Justice. 

WYNCOTE, PA. 

Time, 8.20 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Clear; wind, west, but very light; temp., 30°. 

Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, about 1,000; American Gold- 
finch, 3; Tree Sparrow, one flock of 25; Junco, about 100; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter 
Wren, r. Total, 11 species, about 1,140 individuals.—Samuet H. BARKER. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 


Time, one-half an hour. 

Flicker, 3; Crow, 12; Junco, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 25; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 6; Robin, 6. Total, 8 species, 85 individuals.—Dr. J. F. 
PRENDERGAST. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 


Time, 6.30 A. M. to ro A. M. Cloudy, occasional snowflakes, increasing to con- 
siderable storm at noon; wind, west by south, light to brisk; temp., 28°. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 2; Biue Jay, 6; Crow, 4; Purple Finch, 14; Junco, 3; Tree 
Sparrow, 40; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Chickadee, 
3. Total, 14 species, 103 individuals. 

December 24, Bluebirds and Bronzed Grackles sang in my yard, and a Tufted 
Titmouse was seen just out of town.—Lynps Jones. 
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GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 


Time, 10 A. M. to 12 M., 1.30 to 4 P. M. Cloudy; wind west, fresh; temp., 12 
M., 172°. . 

Prairie Hen, 8 (one covey); Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 17; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 19. Total, 7 species, 55 indi- 
viduals.—B. T. Gav rt. 


NORTH FREEDOM, SAUK CO., WIS. 


Time, 8.50 A. M. to 11.10 A. M. _ Cloudy, some snow; wind, northwest, medium; 
temp., 16°. 

Bob-White, 15; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Goldfinch, 31; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 12 species, 105 individuals. 

Had the day been favorable, Crows, Evening Grosbeaks, and Ruffed Grouse 
would have been seen in considerable numbers.—ALICK WETMORE. 


LA GRANGE, MO. 


Time, 9 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy, sun seen at times; wind, west, steady; temp., 
25°. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 15; Purple Finch, 15; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 75; 
Cardinal, 9; Northern Shrike, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Chickadee, 30; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7. Total, 14 species, 186 individuals.—Susan M. JonNson. 


BALDWIN, LA. 


Observed from the house during five hours. Clear; wind, west, light; temp., 9 
A. M., 9a". 

Killdeer, 2; Turkey Buzzard, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Grackle, 200; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 500; Carolina Wren, ‘1; Mockingbird, 3; Carolina Chickadee heard. Total, 8 
species, 715 individuals.—Mrs. L. G. BALDWIN. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 


Time, 11 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Clear; wind, southeast, light; temp., 34°. 

Ferruginous Rough-leg, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 4; Desert Horned Lark, thousands, 
in many large, scattered flocks; American Magpie, 1; Woodhouse’s Jay, 3; Red-winged 
Blackbird, one flock of about 20; House Finch, about 50; Western Tree Sparrow, about 
100; Pink-sided Junco, about 75; Arctic Towhee, 2; Cation Towhee, 1; Northern 
Shrike, 1, carrying Horned Lark; Gray Titmouse, 2.—H. W. Nasu. 


PACIFIC GROVE, MONTEREY CO., CAL. 
(Water birds not included) 


Time, 10 A. M. to 12 M. Wind, north, light; temp., 60°. 

California Quail, small flock; Band-tailed pigeon, large flock, 200; Western Red- 
tail, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; California Woodpecker, 3; Lewis’ Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 20; Dusky Poor-will, 1; Anna’s Hummingbird, 3 (sings); Say’s Phoebe, 
1; Black Phoebe, 4; Coast Jay, 10 (sings); California Jay, many; American Crow, 1; 
Western Meadowlark, 1; Brewer’s Blackbird, 10; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 6; Golden-crowned 
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Sparrow, 5 (sings); Point Pinos Junco, 25; Townsend’s Sparrow, 3; Spurred Towhee, 1; 
California Shrike, 1; Hutton’s Vireo, 8; Audubon’s Warbler, 10; Townsend’s Warbler, 
6; Pipit, common; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Pygmy Nuthatch, 2; Barlow’s Chickadee, 
10; Intermediate Wren-tit, 2 (sings); California Bush-tit, flock of 15; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 8; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 3; Western Robin, 110; Varied Thrush, 2; West- 
ern Bluebird, several. Total, 36 species, about 475 individuals. —WaALTER K. FISHER. 


An Additional December Record 


On December 13, 1900, I noticed a Wood Pewee trying to find a 
breakfast among the apple trees on Glen Island. He was alone, and 
although active in his search—apparently taking insect eggs from the bark 
like a Chickadee—he had very little to say for himself, a single short chirp 
being his only note. It was bitter cold outdoors and there is very little 
shelter for the little fellow here. How he finds enough food adapted to his 
mode of hunting is a puzzle.—L. M. McCormick, Glen Island, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


What Bird is this ? 

Field Description.—Length, 5.00 in. Upper parts streaked with black, buff and grayish; under parts white, 
streaked with black; yellow at the base of wings and tail, showing in flight. Spring Range—From Gulf States 
northward. 

Nore—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some widely distributed, but, in the eastern 
United States, at least, little-known bird, the name of which will be withheld until the 
succeeding number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the 
student’s curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more 
strongly than if its name were given with its picture. 

The species figured in December is the Lapland Longspur. 


AN INCUBATING BALD EAGLE 
Photographed from life by C. William Beebe 


Notes from the New York Zoological Society 


I. ENTERPRISING EAGLES 


At the beginning of winter I placed a 
pair of adult Bald Eagles in the large flying 
cage of the New York Zodlogical Park, and 
they showed their appreciation of their semi- 
freedom by commencing housekeeping at 
once. They collected a quantity of sticks 
and grass around a small hollow in the 
ground near the center of the cage, and 
after lining the cavity with moss, the nest 
was considered finished. Both birds took 
part in its construction, and from the con- 
tinual chuckling and screaming, thor- 
oughly enjoyed their work. Eagles usually 
nest in trees, and these birds placed the 
nestinz material around the roots of several 
saplings, the stems of which, protruding 
through the sticks and moss, look not un- 
like the top branches of a tall tree. Natur- 
ally the next thing to be thought of was 
eggs, but this pair of birds had original 
ideas, and intended, for a time at least, 
merely to play at housekeeping. A good- 
sized stone was brought from another part 
of the cage and placed in the nest, and the 


work of hatching began. The male and 
female Eagles sit on the nest on alternate 
days, and the bird not so engaged is always 
perched on a log near by, on guard. 

The temperament of the birds has under- 
gone a complete change. When first placed 
in the cage they were easily caught and 
seldom offered resistance. Now one can- 
not approach to within twenty feet of the 
nest without being attacked by one or both 
Eagles. When they rush forward, one on 
each side, and strike with beak and uplifted 
feet, it is no easy matter to escape unharmed, 
as I found when trying to photograph 
them, their talons reaching the skin every 
time, clothing and shoes affording little or 
no protection. 

What the outcome of this nesting attempt 
will be I do not know, but I hope the birds 
will soon lose faith in the stone and deposit 
two or three eggs. The fact that they are 
from Florida doubtless accounts for this 
early attempt at nesting. —C. WILLIAM 
Beese, Assistant Curator of Birds. 
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Book News and Reviews 


Tue SEQUENCE OF PLUMAGES AND MOULTS 
OF THE PASSERINE Birps oF New YorK. 
By JonaATHAN DwicuT, Jr. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences. 
Vol. XIII, Part I, pp. 73-345; pill. vii. 
Oct. 19, 1900. 


Although birds are doubtless better 
known than the members of any other order 
of animals, the laws governing the loss and 
renewal of feathers, the bird’s unique char- 
acter, are in this paper adequately treated 
for the first time. That we have so long 
existed in comparative ignorance of the 
manner of molting of many of our com- 
monest birds is due primarily to the lack 
of proper material with which to study 
their plumage changes. Collectors desired 
only perfectly feathered specimens and 
made no efforts to secure birds during the 
period of molt. Nor did they attempt to 


ascertain, by an examination of the cra- 
nium, the age of the specimen preserved. 
Appreciating the need of proper material 


to enable us to clearly understand this 
exceedingly important function in a bird’s 
economy, Dr. Dwight began some twenty 
years ago to form a collection of New York 
birds on which to base the studies which 
are in part presented in the present paper * 
of over 250 pages. 

The work is far too extended for us to 
review it in detail; furthermore, we hope 
later that Dr: Dwight will himself favor 
Birp-Lore’s readers with an extended ré- 
sumé of his studies. We append, therefore, 
only a list of the eight leading heads under 
which the subject has been treated: 1. ‘ In- 
door Study of Moult.’ 2. ‘ Process of Moult.’ 
3. ‘Early Plumages and Moults of Young 
Birds.’ 4. ‘Sequence of Plumages and 
Moults.’ 5. ‘ Color Facts, vs. Color Theo- 
ries.’ 6. ‘Outdoor Study of Moult.’ 7. ‘ Plu- 


*For additional papers by Dr. Dwight on the molt of 
birds, see the following: The * Moult of the North 
American Tetraonide (Quai!s, Partridges, Grouse) ;’ 
“The Auk,’ 1900, pp. 34-51, 143-166; ‘The Moult of 
the North American Shore Birds (Limicole), ibid., pp. 
368-385; ‘The Sequence of Moults and Plumages of 
the Laride (Gulls and Terns) ,’ ibid., 1901, pp. 49-63. 


mages and Moults of New York Species.’ 

8. ‘ Bibliography.’ 

To this brief table of contents we may 
add our estimate that Dr. Dwight’s work is 
the most important contribution to Ameri- 
can ornithology since the publication of 
Dr. Coues’ ‘Key’ in 1884. It should be 
in the possession of every earnest student of 
birds. —F. M. C. 

ANIMAL Lire. A first book in Zodlogy. 
By Davip STARR JoRDAN and VERNON L. 
Kettocc. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo, page ix-+ 329. Numerous 
illustrations. 

This is a text-book which adequately pre- 
sents the most advanced and approved ideas 
in the teaching of zodlogy to the general 
student. The matter of classification which, 
until recently, has been the leading if not 
the only theme of class-foom manuals, is 
here accorded only four pages at the end of 
the volume, and the study of animal life is 
approached subjectively under such sugges- 
tive headings as ‘The Life Cycle,’ ‘ Func- 
tion and Structure,’ ‘Adaptations,’ ‘ Para- 
sitism and Degeneration,’ ‘Protective Re- 
semblances and Mimicry,’ ‘Instinct and 
Reason,’ ‘Homes and Domestic Habits,’ 
‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ 
etc. Asa result of a study of these funda- 
mental factors in the life and the interre- 
lations of animals, the student is not repelled 
by the terminology of classification, but in- 
evitably must be attracted by the marvelous 
story of life and impressed by man’s kinship 
with the animals below him. It is, there- 
fore, not alone a book for the student, but 
also for the general reader. 

In the philosophic treatment of so wide a 
range of topics the authors must necessarily 
consider many phenomena in the explanation 
of which authorities still differ, and we could 
wish, therefore, that in place of a certain 
positiveness of tone they had seen fit to give 
more than one view of various disputed cases, 
if for no other reason than with an object of 
pointing out lines for further research. For 
example, the migration of birds is alluded 
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to as “a systematic changing of environment 
when conditions are unfavorable to life,” a 
statement assuredly at variance with the 
bird’s desertion of a southern winter home at 
a season when food is daily increasing for 
a comparatively barren breeding resort. 
Again “the effort of the Sparrow to keep 
warm in winter” is presented as an illustra- 
tion of one of the primary factors in the 
struggle for existence, whereas it is believed 
by many that, given an abundance of 
proper food, with birds, at least, temper- 
ature is of comparatively little importance. 
The definiteness with which the duration of 
life of various animals is stated is, perhaps, 
hardly warranted by the known facts; while 
theories in explanation of the significance of 
so-called recognition, signaling, warning, 
alluring, etc., colors are still too numerous 
to render advisable the treatment here ac- 
corded them. In this connection we regret 
to see that Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s very 
beautiful demonstration (‘The Auk,’ 1896, 
p. 125) of the law which underlies protec- 
tive coloration, a discovery revolutionizing 
our ideas of what constitutes protective col- 
oration, is not mentioned. 

The illustrations are numerous and _ in- 
structive, many being reproductions of photo- 
graphs from nature. We would, however, 
call the attention of the authors to two or 
three slips requiring correction: thus the 
“Arctic Black Duck” figured on page 137 
with twelve young is evidently one of the 
Scaups (Aythya), which are not known to 
lay more than ten eggs; the “Canada Jays” 
on page 138 are clearly Blue Jays and, un- 
less we are mistaken, the artist is indebted 
to Mr. Dugmore’s clever photograph of the 
young of this species, in Scott’s ‘ Bird Stud- 
ies’ (p. 57); the intertwined horns on p. 148 
are those of deer and not of “elk,” as stated, 
and the male Baltimore Oriole, on p. 267, is 
shown in the act of nest-building, though, 
as far as we know, the male has not been 
observed to assist in constructing the nest. 

‘Animal Life’ is such an admirable piece 
of work that our desire to aid its authors in 
eradicating the errors which are bound to 
creep in a book covering so wide a field, has 
perhaps led us to appear unduly critical, 
whereas, in truth, we cannot too highly 


commend it as an ideal text-book, which, 
we trust, will speedily replace the antiquated 
zodlogies that have so long blocked the stu- 
dent’s pathway to knowledge.—F. M. C. 


WHO SAID MICE? 
(From ‘Our Bird Friends’ ) 


Our Birp Frienps; A Book ror ALL 
Boys AnD Giris. By RICHARD KEARTON. 
With 100 original illustrations from pho- 
tographs by C. Kearton. Cassell & 
Co. Ltd. London, Paris, New York and 
Melbourne, 1900. 12mo0, pp. xvi +215. 
With the eminently worthy object of 

stimulating and properly directing chil- 
dren’s inherent interest in birds, Mr. Kear- 
ton has written a book which seems ad- 
mirably adapted to accomplish not alone 
the end in view, but to appeal with equal 
force to grown folk as well. 

We have here no rehash of old material 
or compilation of selected stories for the 
young, but an original contribution to the 
literature of ornithology based largely on 
the author’s personal experiences. 

The book is not local, and while the 
birds treated are British species, the sub- 
jective method of presentation renders it 
almost as attractive to American as to Eng- 
lish readers. Thus the chapters on ‘ Nests 
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and Eggs,’ ‘ Young: How they are Fed 
and Protected,’ ‘ Feathers and Flight,’ and 
‘Calls and Song Notes,’ may be read with 
profit by the ornithologists of every land. 
Mr. Cherry Kearton’s pictures add to our 
appreciation of his skill and patience with 
the camera, and further illustrate the ad- 
vantages of photography over any other 
known method of portraying bird-life. It 
does not seem to us, however, that they 
have all been reproduced with full justice 
to the original, and we especially deplore 
the loss of accuracy in a bird’s outline 
which often accompanies the etching or 
cutting out of the backgrounds.—F. M. C. 


Laws REGULATING THE ‘TRANSPORTATION 
AND SALE OF GAME. By T. S, PALMER 
and H. W. Otps. Bulletin No. 14. 
Division of Biological Survey; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1900. 8vo, 
pp. 89, 5 maps, 4 diagrams. 

Further evidence of the benefits to the 
cause of bird protection which have followed 
making the Biological Survey responsible 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Lacey bill, are shown in the publication of 
this pamphlet. It has been prepared with 
the especial object of informing shippers, 
transportation companies, and game dealers 
of the laws regulating the transportation 
and sale of game and, possessing the authori- 
tativeness of a government document, it is 
far more valuable for reference than an un- 
official publication.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 

Tue Aux. — ‘The Auk’ enters the new 
century in much the same garb it has worn 
during twenty-six years of the old, being 
modeled on the same lines that have proved 
so successful in the past. Nearly one quar- 
ter of the 131 pages of the January number 
are devoted to reports on bird protection 
by Mr. Witmer Stone and Mr. William 
Dutcher, and afford unusually instructive 
reading. Much good will result from in- 
telligent legislation, and Mr. Dutcher shows 
how effectively the persecuted Gulls and 
Terns have been protected the last summer 
on the Atlantic coast, from Maine to Vir- 
ginia, by securing the paid services of per- 
sons living on or near their breeding 


grounds. The molts and plumages of 
these birds are explained by Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr. The opening pages are filled 
with obituary notices of Dr. Elliott Coues 
and Mr. George B. Sennett, from the pens 
of Mr. D. G. Elliot and Dr. J. A. Allen, 
respectively. One of the most remarkable 
things about Dr, Coues was thé wide reach 
of his scientific knowledge, which made 
him in the truest sense of the word a great 
ornithologist. Some new birds from Panama 
are described by Mr. Ontram Bangs and 
others; from Mexico, by Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
in a couple of brief papers, and a local list, 
by Mr. James H. Flemming, on the birds 
of Parry Sound and Muskoka, Ontario, fills 
thirteen pages. In Mr. John H. Sage’s 
report of the Eighteenth Congress of the 
A. O. U., we learn officially of a radical 
change in membership that will take 
effect at the next Congress. The species 
* Associate Member” is to be split into 
two, but which is the subspecies I am still 
in doubt. Some one has facetiously dubbed 
one the “killers,” and the other the 
“see-ers,” and everybody ought now to 
be completely satisfied at this new experi- 
ment in trinomialism. The reviews of new 
literature are extensive, especially one on 
Dwight’s molts of passerine species, and 
one on Grinnell’s birds of Alaska. There 
is also a goodly array of general notes, cov- 
ering captures and records too numerous to 
mention.—J. D., Jr. 


Book News 


We learn from Dana Estes & Co., pub- 
lishers of Coues’ ‘ Key,’ that the revised 
edition of this work, the manuscript of 
which Dr. Coues completed shortly before 
his death, will be ready sometime during the 
coming spring. It will be profusely ilius- 
trated, chiefly by Louis A. Fuertes, and will 
be issued in two volumes, at the price of $10. 


The report of the A. O. U. bird protec- 
tion committee including Mr. Dutcher’s re- 
port on the expenditure of the Thayer fund, 
which occupies thirty-seven pages in the 
January ‘ Auk,’ has been issued separately 
and may be procured from William Dutcher, 
525 Manhattan Ave., New York city, at five 
cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred. 
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A Question of the Day 


There is a certain type of systematic 
ornithologist to whom ornithology means 
comparing specimens and solving nomen- 
clatural problems, with the sole and ultimate 
object of changing the existing names of 
birds and creating new ones. He is some- 
times sneeringly designated by the sufficient- 
unto-himself layman, a ‘closet naturalist.’ 

This same supercilious critic is doubtless 
indebted to the closet naturalist’s text-books 
for most, if not all, of his exact knowledge 
of birds’ names and consequent proper 
classification of whatever he may have 
learned of the birds themselves, but with a 
fine combination of conceit, ignorance, and 
ingratitude, he loses no opportunity to hurl 
a figurative stone at the unconscious author 
of his information. 

There is, however, another side to this 
subject; in his endeavor to make plain the 
relationships of birds, the systematist may 
gotoo far. Long familiarity with specimens 
has so sharpened his appreciation of their 
differences in size, form, and color, that he 
is led to attach undue importance to varia- 
tions which are barely, if at all, apparent 
to the untrained eye. The question is, 


where shall he draw the line in naming 
these geographical races, or subspecies, as 
they are termed? It is of course assumed 
that his investigations are conducted with 
no undue desire for renown through the 
exploitation of his own name appended to 
that of the birds he may describe, but that 
they are made in the interests of ornithology. 
The question may be repeated then, how 
far may we go in this division and subdi- 
vision of geographical races and best serve 
the ends of the study of birds? 

In publishing a list of North American 
birds which should harmonize the views 
of various authorities, the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union raised as its standard 
the motto: ‘“Zodlogical nomenclature is a 
means, not an end, of zodlogical science.” 
That is, before we can study birds we must 
give to them certain names in order that we 
may properly label whatever we may learn 
concerning them and thus render our dis- 
coveries available to others. 

It is, or should be, therefore, the object of 
the systematist to so describe birds that 
they will be recognizable, thereby preparing 
the way for further investigation. When, 
however, he gives names to differences so 
slight that even experts in his own field 
cannot with certainty apply the right name 
to the right bird, it is obvious that he is not 
serving, but defeating the aims of science. 

Doubtless the ‘ splitter,’ as this type of 
systematist is called, would deny that his 
hypersensitive powers of discrimination had 
led him to such extremes. Let us, therefore, 
examine somewhat into his methods. 

When specimens of our birds first came 
into the hands of European naturalists, 
many of them were considered identical 
with certain European species; but as they 
increased in collections their characters be- 
came more definitely understood and being 
found to differ more or less from Old World 
forms they were given names of their own 
(e. g., Certhio familiaris Americana, Losia 
curvirostra Americana). Though at first 
these birds, following the customs of the 
times, were ranked as species, this was 
virtually the beginning in the subspecific 
separation of our birds. 

It was not until the Pacific railroad 
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surveys in 1850 brought considerable col- 
lections of birds from the western United 
States, that we learned that many birds of 
the more arid west were decidedly different 
from their representatives in the more humid 
east. In most instances of this kind we at 
first had only two forms, an eastern and a 
western, but subsequent exploration added 
to the material available for study, and it 
was discovered that every region possess- 
ing marked physiographic and climatic 
characters had races peculiar to itself, and 
for the first time the laws of geographic va- 
riation, or of evolution by environment, be- 
came evident. This is one of ornithology’s 
most valuable contributions to philosophic 
natural history; an epoch-making discovery 
the practical application of which, in the 
vain attempt to definitely name the indefi- 
nite, has led us into our present difficulties. 
Thus it has happened that of the 1,068 
birds included in the 1895 edition of the 
A. O. U. ‘ Check-List,’ 300 are ranked as 
subspecies, or, in other words, a subspecies 
for every two and a half species. But the 
end is not yet. Since 1895, over seventy 
so-called ‘new’ forms have been described 
and with each fresh revision of a variable 
group the ‘ splitting’ becomes finer and we 
are afflicted with added names the applica- 
tion of which is doubtful. As a matter of 
fact, specimens are no longer separated from 
specimens, but series of specimens from 
series of specimens, and herein lies the evil 
of splitting as it is at present practiced. 
We have long passed the stage in our 
study of the climatic variations of North 
American birds, when we should expect to 
discover a subspecies so marked that its 
characters would be convincing in a single 
specimen. In fact, large series are usually 
necessary to make apparent the differences 
on which it is proposed to separate one bird 
from another. Placed side by side, it be- 
comes evident that one row of birds, as a 
row, is more or less unlike the other row, and 
the cumulative differences of perhaps thirty 
birds are, in describing such forms, as- 
cribed to one, whereas, to a degree, in re- 
solving the series of thirty birds into its 
component individuals, the value of the 
characters attributed to the new form are 


_in effect divided by thirty, that is, theoreti- 


cally, are evenly distributed among the 
thirty birds of the series. The probabili- 
ties are, of course, against so even a divi- 
sion of differences, but the series will, un- 
doubtedly, contain birds in which the char- 
acters attributed to the form are almost 
wholly wanting. A case in point is fur- 
nished by an ambitious splitter, who admits 
that a series of thirty-six specimens “ barely 
suggested” differences, on which, however, 
with the assistance of eleven additional 
specimens, he proposes to found a new 
subspecies! Now, while we cannot over- 
estimate the importance of determining with 
the utmost exactness the geographic varia- 
tions of birds in further elucidating the 
laws of evolution by environment, we 
maintain that the recognition by name 
of such minute and inconstant differences 
as we have indicated is a perversion of 
the uses of zodlogical nomenclature and a 
menace to the best interests of ornithology. 

The layman, whether or not he is in- 
clined to sneer at the closet naturalist, bows 
to his authority and accepts without ques- 
tion his ruling, whether it be a new name 
or a new nomenclature. But if we do not 
mistake the signs the lay ornithologist has 
become so ‘confused in a vain effort to keep 
pace with the innovations of the profes- 
sional, that he is on the border of revolt 
against what, in the main, he esteems to be 
a needless juggling with names. 

Fortunately, there is a court to which we 
may appeal in this difficulty. The Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, appreciating the 
need of revision of the work of too enthu- 
siastic systematists, has a standing com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to pass on the species 
and subspecies of North American birds, 
which have been described since its last 
meeting, with the laudable object of ex- 
cluding those which seem unworthy of rec- 
ognition by name. We appeal, then, to 
this committee to protect us from the undue 
development of a practice which is bringing 
systematic ornithology and some systematic 
ornithologists into disrepute and, by ren- 
dering accurate identification impossible, 
proving a needless source of discouragement 
to students of birds. 
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cently at many good shops, theaters, and 
in the streets of New York, was not with- 
out much that is encouraging. 

Velvet flowers of exquisite colors and 
workmanship, jeweled, gold, and steel or- 
naments, and pompons of lace and ribbon 
have largely taken the place of any but 
Ostrich feathers, with people of refined 
taste. 

To be sure, bandeaux of separated 
feathers offer a Chinese puzzle as to their 
origin, Ptarmigan wings and questionable 
quills appear on walking hats, and the 
Egret still lingers as the apex of many a 
diamond hair ornament, but the average 
is surely better. Fewer Grebe muffs and 
capes are seen, and whole Terns seem, by 
common consent, to be relegated either to 
the wearer of the molted garments of her 
mistress or to the ‘real loidy,’ who, in 
winter, with hat cocked over one eye, pink 
tie, scarlet waist, sagging automobile coat, 
A glance at the holiday hats seen re- rickety Louis heels, and rings instead of 


Madame Arnold, 7 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, sends her name to be added to the 
*Milliner’s White List.” 


By the way, is Massachusetts to have the 
milliner’s flag of truce all to herself? Will 
not some member of the Audubon Society, 
in every large town, make a point of se- 
curing at least one name for this list? It 
is in this way that the honorary vice- 
presidents can come to the front and be of 
use. Every well-dressed, well-groomed 
woman who buys several changes of head- 
gear a year can exert a positive influence 
upon her milliner, if she is so minded, and 
by appearing elegantly charming in bon- 
nets devoid of the forbidden feathers, do 
more to persuade the milliner to drop them 
from her stock than by the most logical war 
of words. 
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gloves, haunts the cheaper shops, lunching 
on either beer or soda water, and in sum- 
mer rides a man’s wheel, chews gum, and 
expectorates with seeming relish. 

The headgear of a fashionable audience, 
gathered at the first night of a new play, 
was another encouraging sign. -Those 
who arrived without bonnets wore in their 
hair a single flower, a filet of ribbon or 
some flexible metal, or lace choux. I only 
recognized half a dozen Egrets among 
them, and these were worn by women of 
the dubious age and complexion that may 
be excused from the shock of abandoning 
time-honored customs. During the five 
minutes’ millinery show allowed, before 
the rise of the curtain causes the well-bred 
to unhat, absolutely no feathers were dis- 
coverable, save a few white breasts, Ostrich, 
and Maribou plumes; the effect of so 
much softly draped, delicately tinted gauze, 
mingled with gold, silver and flowers, 
giving greater brilliancy to the house than 
had a Bird of Paradise, a Humming-bird, 
or a Cockatoo been perched on every head. 

We may ask ourselves if the change has 
any special significance. Is it a mere freak 
of fashion? Is it owed to the law or to 
the lady ? 

Let us credit it to the law and the lady, 
and hope that the two are standing with 
locked hands, as they exchange New Year’s 
greetings and form a twentieth century alli- 
ance in the cause of Bird Protection, as 
they have so often done in other things that 
elevate the race.—M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


Among the salient features of the recent 
work accomplished by the New York Audu- 
bon Society, especial mention should be 
made of the satisfactory results which have 
attended the issuing of the Bluebird button, 
and the establishment of the free associate 
membership—open to those under eighteen 
years of age. 

The triumph of the past year was the 
success of the Hallock Bill, signed by 
Governor Roosevelt on May 2, 1900. An 


earnest plea, signed by Mr. Chapman and 


Mr. Dutcher, was sent to all adult mem- 
bers of the society, to urge favorable action 
on the bill upon the assemblymen and 
senators at Albany. The response to this 
appeal from all parts of the state proved 
the advance made’ by the army of bird pro- 
tectors, and greatly strengthened the untir- 
ing efforts of Mr. Hallock, Mr. Dutcher 
and Mr. Chapman in securing the passage 
of this law. 

The new law, in poster form, has been 
sent to over 3,500 postmasters. Large 
linen posters have also been circulated. 

At the annual meeting, held June 2 at 
the American Museum of Natural History, it 
was stated that since the former report 
11,719 leaflets had been distributed. Since 
that date 11,405 have been put into circula- 
tion. The total number printed by the 
Society approximates 125,000. Over 100, - 
ooo have been distributed. Since the last 
report of the New York Society appeared in 
Birp-Lore, the following valuable leaf- 
lets have been issued: 

* The Educational Value of Bird Study,’ 
by Mr. Chapman; ‘ Consistency in Feather 
Wearing,’, by Mrs. Wright (kindness of 
Connecticut Society); ‘Save the Birds,’ by 
Mr. Dutcher (first issued by Pennsylvania 
Society); ‘.The Passing of the Tern,’ by 
Mr. Chapman, reprinted from Birp-Lore; 
‘Law Posters and Leaflets,’ and ‘ Letter of 
Appeal,’ by Messrs. Chapman and Dutcher. 

The present membership is 2,479. 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History, the members 
of the Audubon Society residing in the 
immediate vicinity of New York city have 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing the special 
course of lectures, given by Mr. Chapman 
at the Museum, on ‘ Birds in Nature.’ 

It would be unjust not to speak of the 
great help afforded by many of our local 
secretaries, especially in the all-important 
work among the children. 

The New York Audubon Society is con- 
stantly deterred in its efforts by the lack of 
funds. To develop the educational side of 
this movement will require large additional 
income, and how to devise means to attain 
this is the immediate task before us. 

Emma H. Lockwoop, Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


The Pennsylvania Audubon Society has 
been actively engaged during the past year, 
both in furthering the general interest in 
bird study and bird protection in this state, 
and in lending its aid to more widespread 
efforts in the same direction. The fact that 
our president, Mr. Witmer Stone, is also 
chairman of the A. O. U. Committee on 
Protection of North American Birds, has 
brought the society into close connection 
with several of the most important move- 
ments towards bird protection that have 
been undertaken during the year. Foremost 
among these was the Lacey Act. From the 
start, the Pennsylvania Society took an 
active part in urging the members of Con- 
gress from this state to support the measure, 
and the fact that Pennsylvania cast a larger 
vote for the bill than any other state and not 
one vote against it, speaks well for our suc- 
cess. The society was also represented in 
the effort to protect the Gulls and Terns of 
the Atlantic coast during the nesting season 
of 1900, the New Jersey colonies being 
under the care of our treasurer, Mr. Wm. 
L. Baily, whose very successful work is 
described in the report in the January num- 
ber of ‘The Auk.’ Our society was also 
active early in the present year in arousing 
opposition to the killing of Blackbirds in 
Delaware for millinery purposes. Circulars 
were distributed throughout the state which 
attracted much attention and resulted in the 
abandonment of the slaughter and also in 
the organization of the Delaware Audubon 
Society. 

During the year our membership has in- 
creased to over 6,000, and seven local sec- 
retaries have been appointed, while several 
local clubs for bird study have been organ- 
ized. This is one of the most important 
features of our society, and we cannot too 
strongly urge those interested to volunteer 
their services in furthering local organiza- 
tions of this sort. 

About 8,000 circulars of various kinds 
were issued during the year, including an 
abstract of the state bird laws printed on 
heavy cardboard suitable for hanging in 
post offices, reading-rooms, etc. 

Through the kindness of one of the 


directors, the society has been enabled to 
purchase a small library and a set of colored 
pictures of common birds, which have been 
circulated among country schools to aid the 
teachers in conducting Bird Day exercises. 

On June 1, the teachers of the vacation 
schools of Philadelphia were invited to meet 
the directors of the society at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences and were addressed by 
Mr. Witmer Stone on the subject of bird 
study in city schools, while the collection of 
Pennsylvania birds and nests in the museum 
was explained to them. 

On January 5, 1901, the annual meeting 
of the society was held at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. The attendance was very 
large and the interest in the proceedings was 
marked. After the transaction of routine 
business, Mr. Stone made an address on 
‘Bird Protection in America During 
1900’; Mr. George Spencer Morris fol- 
lowed with an illustrated paper on ‘ Our 
Winter Birds,’ and Mr. Wm. L. Baily 
concluded the program with a talk on 
‘ Bird Study With the Camera,’ illustrated 
by lantern slides of birds and nests from 
nature. 

The old board of directors was reélected 
for the ensuing year. 

Jutia Stockton Rosins, Secretary. 


The Baltimore Gull Case 


The confiscation of 2,600 Gulls found in 
the possession of Dumont & Co., of Balti- 
more, has been followed by the indictment 
by the grand jury of the manager of this 
firm, and the case to determine whether they 
are liable to the fine of from one to five 
dollars for each bird will probably come up 
in February. 


Proposed New Bird Laws 


Efforts are being, or will be made to im- 
prove the bird laws of Maine, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida and Cali- 
fornia, and it is hoped that Birp-Lore 
readers will use their influence to make 
these efforts successful. 

Further details may be learned, as they 
are developed, from William Dutcher, 525 
Manhattan Ave., New York city. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME 


How to Study and Photograph It 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Rembrandt frontispiece and 100 illustrations from photographs 
taken direct from nature by CHERRY KEARTON. Buckram, gilt. Size 5'%4x7™%. 188 pages. $1.50. 

“In this beautiful book Mr. Kearton a striking originality and anti in the study and por- 
trayal of wild birds, beasts and insects. e has gone to great expense, labor and pains to show what 
may be accomplished with a camera by skill and perseverance. . . . We feel constrained to urge all 
of our readers who are at all interested in subjects of this kind to purchase and to carefully read the 
whole book.” —7he Photographic Times, New York. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


A Book for all Boys and Girls 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., author of “ Wild Life at Home,” “With Nature and a Camera,” etc. With 100 
a photographs by CHERRY KEARTON. Green and gold cover. Size 544x7¥%. 240 
pages. -50. 
“*A very delightful work and very handsomely illustrated, with hundreds of well-executed engravings. 
- Whi r. Kearton treats especially of British wild birds, his book will also surely interest young 
naturalists in this country. The more young folks read about birds and animals, the less likely are they 
to be cruel to them.”’— 7he Mirror, St. Louis. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 
WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. Buckram cloth, gilt. Size 6% x94. 384 pp. 180 
illustrations. $5. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. Buckram, gilt. Size 6% x9%. 368pp. 130 illustrations. $5. 
OuR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS. Buckram, gilt. Size 64x9%. 149 pp. 


70 illustrations. $2. 
BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS AND EGG COLLECTING.  Buckram, gilt. Size 5% x 7%. 
96 pages. 22 colored plates. $1.75. 
For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


7 AND 9 WEST 18TH ST,, NEW YORK 
London Paris Melbourne 


aS 


ABSOLUTELY THE 
HIGHEST GRADE CAMERAS 
MADE 


Graphic Cameras are made in 23 dif- 
ferent styles. All sizes from 344x 4% to 
11x14. Special Cameras made to order. 


Long Focus Reversible Back Graphic. 


F. & S. Enlarging, Reducing and 
Copying Camera, with Swing front and 
Lantern Slide Attachment. Makes an 
ideal outfit for lantern-slide makers. 
Ball and Socket Clamps, and special 
Graphic Magazine Plate- ‘bing and large bulbs for use in bird 
holder. photography. 


Carries 12 glass plates. FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOQUE 
ON APPLICATION 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING M’FP’G CO. 
404 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Magazines, Bound Volumes 
and Colored Pictures 


The Most Beautiful Pictures 
Ever Published 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 per Year 
GRAND PRIZE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


Bound Volumes |, II, III, I'V, V, VI, VII, each 8vo, 244 , from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8 x 10 
inches. Cloth, $1.50; morocco, $1.75. Double wba ng and Il, Il and IV, V and VI, VII and 
VIL. Each, cloth, $2.50; half morocco, $3.00. 

Magazines. Back numbers always in stock, $1,50 per year, 15c. per single copy. 
can afford to remove the colored pictures for decoration or studies. 

Pictures in natural colors; monthly sets for 1897, 15c. per set ; all other years, 12c. per monthly set ; 
pictures assorted as desired, 2c. each. No orders received for less ‘than 20 pictures. 

Subscribers not in arrears can order bound volumes and magazines at 20 per cent discount from reg- 
ular prices (not special prices) and pictures at 1c, each. It pays to bea su niber. New or renewing 
subscribers can select 20 pictures free. 

Special Offers. (1) Pie eight volumes, cloth, $8.00; (2) the four double volumes, half morocco, 
$8.00; (3) the forty-two magazines, $4.20; (4) the 376 colored pictures, $3.76 ; (5) Birds and Nature, one 
year, and 75 pictures, $2.00. We always recommend the four double volumes, half morocco, containing 

376 plates, $8.00. 
VOLUME I 


At this price one 


VOLUME II VOLUME III 
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THESE COLORED PICTURES 2 CENTS EACH; 


COO OSI QU eh W We 


JANUARY, 1897 
Nonpareil. 
Resplendent Trogon. 
Mandarin Duck. 
Golden Pheasant. 
Australian Parrakeet. 
Cock of the Rock. 
Red Bird of Paradise. 
VYellow-throated Toucan. 
Red-rumped Tanager. 
Golden Oriole. 

FEBRUARY, 1897 
American Blue Jay. 


2 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller. 
3 Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Mexican Mot Mot. 


5 King Parrot. 


American Robin. 
American Kingfisher. 


8 Blue-mountain Lory. 


Red-winged Blackbird. 

Cardinal, or Redbird. 
MARCH, 1897 

Bluebird. 

Barn Swallow. 


3 Brown Thrasher. 


Japan Pheasant. 


5 Bobolink. 


American Crow. 

Flicker. 

Black Tern. 

Meadowlark. 

Great Horned Owl. 
APRIL, 1897 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Canada Jay. 


33 Purple Gallinule. 


Smith's Longspur. 
American Red Crossbills. 


6 California Woodpecker. 
7 Pied-billed Grebe. 


Bohemian Waxwing. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
Arizona Jay. 

MAY, 1897 
Screech Owl. 
Orchard Oriole. 
Marsh Hawk. 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 


5 Black-capped Chickadee. 


Prothonotary Warbler. 
Indigo Bird. 


3 Night Hawk. 


Wood Thrush. 
Cat Bird. 

JUNE, 1897 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 
American Mocking Bird. 


3 Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Ring-billed Gull. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Logger-head Shrike. 
Baltimore Oriole. 

Snowy Owl. 

Scarlet Tanager. 

Ruffed Grouse [Warbler. 
Black and White Creeping 


JULY, 1897 
American Bald Eagle. 
Ring Plover. 

Mallard Duck. 
American Avocet. 


5 Canvas-back Duck. 
6 Wood Duc 


Anhinga, or ‘Snake Bird. 
American Woodcock. 


» White-winged Scoter. 
Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 


AUGUST, 1897 
Osprey. 
Sora Rail. 
Kentucky Warbler. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
Yellow Legs. 
Skylark 
Wilson’s Phalaro 
Evening Grosbeak. 
Turkey Vulture. 
Gambel’s Partridge, 

SEPTEMBER, 1897 

Summer Yellow Bird. 
Hermit Thrush. 
Song Sparrow. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


85 Ruby-throated Hummin 


House Wren. (Bird. 


7 Phoebe. 


pe mag ett 

Mourning 

Ww hite-breasted Nuthatch. 
OCTOBER, 1897 

Blackburnian Warbler. 

Gold Finch. 


3 Chimney Swift. 


Horned Lark. 


5 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 


Warbling Vireo. 
Wood Pewee. 


3 Snow Bunting. 


Junco. 

King Bird. 
NOVEMBER, 1897 

Summer Tanager. 

White-fronted Goose. 

Turnstone, 

Belted Piping Plover. 


5 Wild Turkey. 


Cerulean Warbler. 
Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 


3 European Kingfisher. 


Vermilion Flycatcher. 
Lazuli Bunting. 
DECEMBER, 1897 
Mountain Bluebird. 
English Sparrow. 
Allen’s Humming Bird. 
Green-winged Teal. 


5 Black Grouse. 


Flamingo. 

Verdin. 

Bronzed Grackle. 
Ring-necked Pheasant. 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 


JANUARY, 1898 
121 Crowned Pigeon. 
122 Red-Eyed Vireo. 
123 Fox Sparrow. 
124 — —, 
125 mosonane i 
126 Short-ea ad Oot. 
127 Rose 7 ln 
128 Mountain Partridge. 


FEBRUARY, 1898 
129 Least Bittern. 
130 Bald Pate Duck. 
131 —— Finch. 
132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
133 Sawwhet Owl. 
134 Black Swan. 
135 Snowy Plover. 
136 Lesser Prairie Hen. 
MARCH, 1898 
137 Black Duck. 
138 Wilson’s Petrel. 
139 Blue-Gray Gnat Catcher. 
140 American Coot. 


141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 
142 American Sparrow Hawk. 


143 Silver Pheasant. 
144 Scaled Partridge. 


APRIL, 1898 
145 Ovenbird. 


146 —"—~s Three-toed Wood- 


pecke 
147 Bartramian peeadipiper. 
148 Nightin: 
149 Roseate mbill. 
150 Roteate Spoo 
151 Dusky Grouse. 
152 Eggs, First Series. 

MAY, 1898 

153 South American Rhea. 
154 Bay-breasted Warbler. 
155 Black-necked Stilt. 
156 Pintail Duck. 


157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 


158 Magnolia Warbler 

159 Great Blue Heron. 

160 Eggs, Second Series. 
JUNE, 1898 

161 Brunnich’s — . 

162 Canada 

163 Brown Creepe 

164 Downy Wesdgecher. 

165 Old +» A Duck. 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 

167 Arkansas King Bird. 

168 Eggs, Third Series. 


VOLUME IV 
JULY, 1893 
169 Wilson's Snipe. 
170 Black Wolf. 
17t Red Squirrel. 
172 Prairie Hen. 
173 Butterflies, First Series. 
174 Gray Rabbit 
175 American Ocelot. 
176 Apple Blossom. 
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The Forester 


During the coming year THE FORESTER, the illustrated monthly magazine of 
the American Forestry Association, will be more interesting and valuable than ever 
before. No one who cares for trees or life in the woods, or who is interested in the 
movement to encourage the preservation and care of the forests, should be without it. 

Among the contributors during the last few months have been Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
of the U. S. Division of Forestry; Dr. B. E. Fernow, Dean of the New York State College 
of Forestry ; Henry Gannett, Geographer of the U. S Geological Survey ; Dr. John Gif- 
ford; Prof. Henry S. Graves, of the Yale Forest School; Dr. C A. Schenck, of Biltmore, 
N. C.; Hon James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; Prof. Wm. R. Dudley, of Stanford 
University, Cal.; Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, and many others of note 
and authority on their specialties. 

Besides a number of contributed articles, each issue of the magazine will contain 
a record of legislation touching the interests of the country’s forests (of which there 
will probably be a great deal during the coming year), with editorial comment, and 
reviews of recent publications by the most competent experts. Each number is hand- 
somely illustrated Subscription, $1.00. 

For sample copy send a two-cent stamp to 


THE FORESTER, “washington, bc.” 


THE FORESTER is sent to members of the American Forestry Association free 
of charge. Annual membership dues: $2 00. Life membership: $50.00. The Asso- 
ciation is engaged in work which is of the greatest importance and for the progress of 
which all the moral and financial support obtainable is needed. To join the Associa- 
tion address the Secretary, 202 14th Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE PLANT WORLD 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Popular Botany 
Established 1897 
The Only Non-Technical Periodical Devoted Exclusively to this Branch of Biology, 
and Dealing with all Phases of Plant Life 


Each issue of Volume IV, commencing in January, 1901, will be enlarged by four 
additional pages, and the special features of the volume will be as follows: A depart- 
ment of notes and suggestions for teachers; articles descriptive of various groups among 
the lower plants, illustrated by full-page plates ; series of articles by prominent botan- 
ists, recounting their collecting experiences in such countries as Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Alaska, etc ; discussions of important economic plants; book reviews, and general 
items The 8-page supplement, devoted to a systematic account of all known families 
of flowering plants, which has been such a valuable feature of the past volume, will be 
continued and even more freely illustrated. Many of our subscribers have voluntarily 
testified to their appreciation of The Plant World, but the words of Professor Charles E. 
Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, are particularly gratifying to us, and should be 
remembered by every one who contemplates taking a botanical periodical. He says: 
*¢ The Plant World has made a place for itself, and I cannot afford to be without it.’’ 

Subscription Price, $1 per year. Sample Copy Free on receipt of !-cent stamp 


SPECIAL CASH PRIZE OFFER 


To any one sending us ten or more new subscribers before March 1, 1901, we will 
allow a discount of 40 cents on each subscription. Induce ten of your friends to sub- 
scribe to The Plant World, collecting one dollar from each; send us the list of names, 
with SIX DOLLARS IN CASH, and we will furnish the journal for one year to each 
person on the list You will thus make four dollars. If you can secure fifty or more 
subscribers, we will allow you 50 cents on each. Remember that the time is limited, 
and that this does not apply to renewals 


THE PLANT WORLD CO., P. 0. Box 334, Washington, D. C. 


J. Horace M.Fariano Co,, MT. PLEASANT PRiNTERY, HARRISBURG, PA, 


Books for All Naturalists 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Associate Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American 
Museum of Natural History. With over 100 photographs from nature. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

“‘The book is one that will appeal to every lover of Nature.’’— Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazeite. 

‘“‘Allogether the book is a charming one.’’—N&tW YORK HERALD. 

“Written in a charmingly intimate way, without a touch of pedantry . . . delight- 
ful reading.’”’-— New York Times. 

“Tt combines very thorough scientific knowledge with the keenest appreciation of the 
outdoor life of bird and man.’’—PHiLA'ELPHIA PRESS. 

‘‘Of unique interest and value.’’—Boston Times. 

“All the pictures are interesting, many of them are exquisite, and the book is valuable 
and desirable because of its usefulness as a guide lo bird study, and the pleasure afforded 
by tts extremely altractive pages.’’—BOSTON BEACON. 

‘*Full of practical information.” —New York Critic. 


Bird - Life 
A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With 75 full page plates and numerous text drawings by ERNEST 
SETON- THOMPSON. Library edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. Colored edition. With 75 
lithographic plates. 8vo. Cloth, $5. 


‘*No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.’’— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“There is no better book in existence for the use or delectation of the beginner in the 
Sascinating study of ornithology.’’—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Familiar Fish 
Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By EUGENE MCCARTHY. With an intro- 


duction by Dr. Davip STARR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous illustrations. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS BY F. SCHUYLER MATTHEWS 
Each 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75 
FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND FOREST 
FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


